AUNT HANNAH'S SILVER WEDDING. 


6 7°VE been thinkin’, Elviry,” 
said Aunt Hannah, in the 
calm and placid voice which 

had smoothed so many rough places 

in the course of a fifty years’ pilgrim- 
age, ‘‘ I've been thinkin’ that it'll be 
twenty-five years come next Wednes- 
day since me and your Uncle Jed was 
married, and if he'd a’ been spared, 
we'd a’ had a silver weddin’. [I ain't 
never had any weddin’ only the first 
one."’ Here Aunt Hannah dropped 
her knitting needles, which had been 
clicking cheerfully, as she sat on the 
front doorstep in the summer twi- 
light, pleasantly conscious of the neat 
little front yard with its straight paths 
bordered with June roses and tree- 
honeysuckles, and lifting her eyes to 
the blue hills which shut in the far 
horizon, she saw again Youth and 
Love and Hope. But the touch of 
old Rover’s nose suddenly pressed 
close upon her knee, seeking a friend- 
ly hand, brought her back to earth 
again ; and with a sigh, in which re- 
gret was tempered by contentment, 

Aunt Hannah turned again to Elvira, 

and, sure of sympathy from her fa- 

vorite niece, proceeded to unfold her 
plan. 

“You know, .Elviry,”” she said, 
“that your Uncle Jed didn’t live but 
three years after we was married, so 
we couldn't have kep’ an anniversary, 
even if't had been the fashion then. 
Not but I've thought of him, I guess, 
just as often as if we'd had a wooden 
weddin’, and a tin one, and all the 
rest of ‘em.’ 

Here Aunt Hannah’s needles 
clicked a little faster. She was think- 
ing of some remarks that had been 
made when, five years after Jed’s un- 
timely death, she went to meeting 
one Sunday with some pink roses in 
her bonnet—roses which matched her 
cheeks very well at that time, and still 
matched her disposition. 

‘* 1 guess they can't say much about 
that,”’ said Elvira, ‘‘ seeing that every 
one knows you might have had Dea- 


con White or Minister Stebbins any 
day if you'd said the word.” 

“Well, well, child,’ said Aunt 
Hannah, with a conscious smile, 
“‘that’s neither here nor there ; but 
seeing’s I didn’t have ’em, seems to 
me it’s ruther hard that, jest because 
Jed died so untimely, we shouldn’t 
have any anniversaries like the rest 
of folks. He'd 'a liked *em—he al- 
ways liked company ; we was of one 
mind about that, as we was about most. 
things ; an’ I know, if he was here 
to-day, he’d say, ‘ Hannah, you jest 
go ahead an’ have it.’ And so, El- 
viry, I’m a-goin’ to.” This was said 
with some decision, and then, as if to 
forestall any possible objections, Aunt 
Hannah hurried on: ‘I haven't had 
any company for most four years— 
not since your sister Lidy was mar- 
ried, and I give her a send-off. Of 
course, I've had sewin’ society, and 
done my share in church and temper- 
ance doin’s, but, somehow, it didn't 
seem jest the right thing for me, a 
widow woman, to start up and ask 
the neighbors, men and women folks 
both, to jest a party. But this is dif- 
ferent ; it seems as if Jed was sort of 
givin’ it with me, an’ if they’s pres- 
ents, why, I don’t know of any man 
that ever deserved better of his neigh- 
bors than Ae did.” 

Aunt Hannah's voice faltered a lit- 
tle, but she had taken the first step 
on what she felt to be dangerous 
ground, and was not going to recede. 

“* What if they is presents, Elviry ? 
I don’t ask ’em to bring none, no 
more’n a bride does when she asks 
you to the weddin’ ; but I guess the 
bride don’t live these days that 
wouldn't be dreadful disappointed if 
she didn't get none; and I own I'd 
be some disappointed too, I like 
pretty things’’—Aunt Hannah’s voice 
took a wistful tone—‘‘ an’ I've never 
had none—only what I airnt. Jed 
would ’a got me all I wanted if he’d 
only lived ; but, you see, when we 
was married ’twa’n’t the fashion to 
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give weddin’ presents. Why, all I 
had was half a dozen tea spoons your 
grandma give me, and a pair of claw 
sugar-tongs your grand-aunt Peck lef" 
me in her will. An’ look at Lidy! 
Why, she had more things to start 
with than me an’ your mother've had 
in all our lives. Then, if I say it as 
shouldn’t, I've always done my share ; 
there ain’t been a bride married in 
Saranac Corners this twenty years 
that I haven’t took her somethin’, if 
‘twa’n’t more’n a set of mats or a 
crocheted tidy, and lots of times ’twas 
store things. An’ it does seem, 
though I wouldn't say it to every 
one, that it ain’t hardly fair that, 
jest because I was left alone this way, 
I shouldn’t have none of the pleasant 
things I might have had if I'd had all 
the rest. An’ so, Elviry, I’ve made 
up my mind that there ain’t any 
earthly reason why I shouldn't have 
a silver weddin’, an’ I'm a-goin’ to 
have one.”’ 

Whatever misgivings Elvira might 
have felt when the project was first 
disclosed had melted away in the 
warmth of her aunt’s feeling ; and, 
knowing that the slowly matured re- 
solves of a placid nature are hard to 
shake, and trusting to the real regard 
of the neighborhood for the kindly, 
helpful widow, whose social and 
pleasure-loving temperament had be- 
fore now exposed her to the criticism 
of her friends without really affecting 
their liking, she offered no objection, 
and, yielding a ready assent to the 
plan, was soon in the midst of a de- 
lightful discussion of details, in which 
Aunt Hannah's too often repressed 
love of social functions found full ex- 
pression. 

Early on the following afternoon 
Aunt Hannah started out to give her 
invitations with a faint flush on her 
cheeks, by way of tribute to the con- 
ventional usage she might be trans- 
gressing, but with a little formula 
prepared, which included no explana- 
tion and permitted nocomment. The 
invitation to be present at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her marriage with 
Mr. Jedidiah Rounds was as carefully 
worded as if she had studied it in the 
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pages of the ‘‘ Home Manual,’’ as she 
probably had ; and only waiting to 
add that she should be “‘ dreadful dis- 
appointed if they didn’t all come,” 
she hurried from house to house. 
This unwonted haste on the part of 
leisurely Mrs. Rounds might have 
made the neighbors suspect that she 
was a little uneasy herself as to the 
impression her invitations might pro- 
duce, but she gave no other grounds 
for such a suspicion; and, indeed, 
when she reached home, after having 
made the circuit of the neighborhood, 
the pleasant stir of action had taken 
possession of her, and she set about 
her preparations for the great event 
with as untroubled a mind as if she 
were planning for a church “‘ sugar 
patty.””. The momentous question 
now was whether the “ entertain- 
ment’’ should be confined to the ele- 
gant but unsatisfying ice-cream and 
sweet cake, or should boldly cater to 
the tastes of the stronger sex by ad- 
mitting the golden doughnut and the 
flaky pie. 

The next day was Saturday, the 
day when the ‘' Corners’’ went to the 
village to do its ‘‘trading.’’ It was 
well that Mrs. Rounds’s invitation 
had been already given—that is, it 
was well for those who did not wish 
to go empty handed to a silver wed- 
ding. Who shall say that she had 
foreseen this difficulty, and provided 
for it? 

It was also the day on which the 
sewing society met ; and to-day, for 
the first time in many years, Mrs. 
Rounds was absent. 

“Gittin’ baked up for the silver 
weddin’, I suppose,” said thin little 
Miss Prindle, the village dressmaker, 
with a snort of disapproval. ‘' Most 
ridic'lous thing I everheerd of ; why, 
I might as well set up to havea silver 
—I mean a wooden weddin’ my- 
self." 

“Well, why not? Ain’t you ex- 

ectin’ to, some time ?'' asked Mrs. 

ascom, the minister's wife, in her 
most conciliatory tones. 

At this Miss Prindle preened her 
ruffled feathers, smoothed her black 
alpaca apron, and ceased from further 
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troubling for the moment, in view of 
future possibilities. 

‘“*What do you s'pose Deacon 
White’ll say to it?” asked the Widow 
Jenkins, giving a careless air to her 
question by stopping in the midst of 
itto shake out the garment she had 
just completed. ; 

“* Es Hannah Rounds ain’t troubled 
herself about what Deacon White’s 
said all these years he’s been a-run- 
nin’ after her, ‘tain’t likely she’ll be- 
gin now!" responded Mrs. Abijah 
Rounds, who, though she was severe 
enough, in private, on Hannah’s easy- 
going ways, pink roses, and pink 
cheeks, yet in public never forgot 
that she had been Abijah’s brother’s 
wife. 

Mrs. Jenkins pursed her lips and 
was about to make a retort, when 
Mrs. Bascom bethought herself of 
asking who was Mrs. Rounds’s grand- 
mother on her mother’s side, and in 
less than five minutes the company, 
led by two or three of the older wom- 
en, was launched on asea of remin 
cence and genealogical discussion, in 
which Aunt Hannah and her party 
were soon lost sight of. 

The men at “ the store’ had their 
say too, but they were accustomed 
to let their ‘‘women folks’ settle 
matters of etiquette ; so the question 
passed with a joke or two, mostly 
levelled at Deacon White, who, bal- 
anced on a bench on the little stoop 
that ran across the front of the store, 
his shoulders propped against the 
wall and his hat pulled well down 
over his eyes, received them in si- 
lence, as one who could afford to let 
others laugh, 

Wednesday morning Aunt Hannah 
was up with the dawn, and by five 
o'clock, when Elvira came hurrying 
from school, every room in the little 
house was not only spotless, but had 
received every decoration which Aunt 
Hannah’s fertile brain could devise. 
‘TI don’t know but it looks sort of 
foolish,’’ she said, as she led Elvira 
from the summer kitchen to the par- 
lorchamber. ‘‘ What do you think ?” 

“I think it’s just lovely,’’ said El- 
vira, and Aunt Hannah beamed. 
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If Aunt. Hannah couldn't ‘‘ bank” 
her mantles with chrysanthemums, 
she had filled every fireplace, an 
even the kitchen sink, with asparagus 
boughs. Long sprays of asparagus 
hung from every ceiling to attract 
any fly that dared to venture in, and 
the white-and-gilt china and red Bo- 
hemian glass vases had all been care- 
fully filled with tight bunches of 
many-colored flowers. But the deco- 
rations were not confined to natural 
flowers. Crépe paper lamp-shades 
had not yet reached .the ‘‘ Corners,” 
or were considered too striking an in- 
novation to be adopted by staid peo- 
ple like Aunt Hannah ; but life-size 
parasols cunningly fashioned of pink- 
and-white tissue paper were suspend- 
ed beneath the looking-glass in the 
parlor; and an claborate pagoda 
framed of perforated cardboard and 
decorated with glass beads, which 
had once taken a prize at the county 
agricultural fair, occupied a conspicu- 
ous position ona small round black 
walnut table. Tidies of every size 
and description were pinned on every 
available spot ; braided cloth mats, or 
hit-or-miss rag rugs, made islands on 
the painted floors, except in the par- 
lor, where a “‘ three-ply’’ laid over a 
liberal sprinkling of straw gave one 
the sensation of treading on waves ; 
the photographs of the different mem- 
bers of the family in their oval black- 
varnished frames, with a line of gilt 
beading, were draped in yellow tarle- 
tan; so was the ancient painting on 
velvet, done by Aunt Hannah's moth- 
er in her youth, and representing an 
elegant classic female weeping above 
a tomb. In short, everything that 
was possible had been done to bring 
the little house to the highest pitch 
of perfection. 

Aunt Hannah herself was radiant 
in a steel-gray poplin, with some 
white lace around her neck and 
crossed on her ample bosom. ‘It 
was mother’s lace,’’ she told Elvira. 
“Mother and I favored each other, 
and we always picked the same pat- 
terns. I’d_ have liked,’’ she con- 
tinued, with a gentle sigh, ‘‘ to have 
wore one of the dresses I had when I 
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‘was married ; 'twouldn't have seemed 
no more’n right, considering Jed ; 
but, goodness knows, I couldn't any 
more have got into it than I could a’ 
flew." 

Just then came a knock at the front 
door, which stood open to the sum- 
mer air, and Elvira hastened to take 
from a little boy a box which came 
‘‘with Mr, and Mrs. Bascom’s com- 
pliments.”” 

“*Now, ain’t that just like Mis’ 
Bascom ?”’ said Aunt Hannah, when 
the parcel was at last undone. ‘‘ She 
does beat all ; some folks might have 
known I wanted a parlor clock till 
doomsday an’ they’d a’ got me a 
album instid ; but ske never makes a 
mistake.”’ 

Indeed, in Aunt Hannah's present 
mood not much could come amiss ; 
and as guests and presents arrived, 
each was more welcome than the 
other. To be sure, when Mrs. Jen- 
kins, ostentatiously mourning in 
bombazine and rusty crape, arrived, 
bringing with her a framed worsted- 
work tablet bearing the legend, ‘‘ To 
the memory of the dear Departed,” 
worked in black, on a purple ground, 
Mrs. Bascom hastened to intercept it. 
But Aunt Hannah was floating on a 
sea of feeling, flowing from the bless- 
edness of receiving, mingled with ten- 
der recollections of her youth, which 
bore her buoyantly over any such at- 
tempt to point the finger of scorn, 
and, gratefully accepting the tablet, 
she found room for it in the very mid- 
dle of the mantel shelf, and placed a 
big bunch of sweet-williams beside it, 
remarking in an undertone to the 
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friend nearest her that ‘‘ she didn’t 
know as many knew that his middle 
name was William, but so it was. 
Jedidiah William it stood in the 
Bible ; but they'd always called him 
Jed.”” 

Her good humor was proof against 
the insinuation contained in Miss 
Prindle’s present of a black lace cap ; 
it overflowed into delight to welcome 
the ‘‘ elegant silver butter-dish,"’ the 
pickle-dish, and spoon-holder, fash- 
ioned intricately, with a maximum of 
glass and a minimum of silver ; it ac- 
cepted gayly the gallant speeches of 
Deacon White, whose lagging inten- 
tions were visibly quickened by this 
scene of pleasant comfort and good 
will, though he himself had only 
thought fit to bring a britannia teapot 
with a black knob on the handle. 

“ Out of his store,’’ so Mrs. Abijah 
commented to Elvira, ‘‘ and old stock 
he couldn't sell off at that ; forthere’s 
adent down clost to the handle, an’ I 
expect it leaks. Your Aunt Hannah 
better look out; it’s pretty hard to 
marry for money an’ work for love !"" 

But the evening was without a flaw 
for Aunt Hannah ; and when, at last, 
the guests were gone, the dishes 
washed and put away, the house 
“ted up,” the presents inspected for 
the last time, and she and Elvira had 
dropped into their old places upon 
the doorstep for a moment's rest be- 
fore going to bed, she breathed a 
gentle sigh as she said: ‘* Well, El- 
viry, it’s all over, an’ I’ve had a real 
good time, too; if only your Uncle 
Jed could a’ been here to enjoy it 
with me!" 

Helen M. Palmer, 


CEES 
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RS. PLINLIMMON'S front 

door stood wide open, and a 

young lady on the doorstep 
was peering doubtfully into the hall, 
with her hand on the bell-handle and 
with an expression of perplexity on 
her pretty face. 

It was a bright morning in early 
June, and the street was a quiet one ; 
but it was an unusual thing for Mrs. 
Plinlimmon’s front doorto stand open 
to any chance wayfarer, and still 
more unusual for no trim maid-ser- 
vant to answer the bell. 

Nevertheless, this young lady had 
rung twice without eliciting any re- 
sponse, and she now glanced up and 
down the street before giving another 
pull to the bell. The only persons 
in sight were two women standing at 
the end of the block, looking down 
the cross street as if watching for 
some one. Before she could make 
up her mind whether it was worth 
while to walk toward them and make 
inquiries about the inmates of this 
apparently deserted house, a boy ap- 
peared wheeling a trunk ona hand- 
barrow ; and as soon as he joined 
the women the whole party walked 

. quickly down the cross street and 
was soon out of sight. 

The young lady pulled the bell 
again impatiently, and this time the 
welcome sound of footsteps and a 
closing door caused her face to re- 
sume its serenity of expression. She 
waited hopefully, but only a murmur 
of voices came through an open win- 
dow near by, and at last in despera- 
tion she made a step forward and 
again peered into the hall. 

A card-tray stood on the hall table, 
and beside it reposed a stick with a 
curiously shaped silver handle, that 
attracted the young lady's notice. 
She was advancing to see it more 
clearly, when the murmur of conver- 
sation rose higher, and a plaintively 
qucrulous voice said : 

‘‘T have heard that she is a dread- 
ful college girl. I don’t know her ; 


but I have been told she has no 
money, and I suppose she counts 
upon his fortune ; but the poor fel- 
low will just ruin his prospects by 
such a step.” % 

A low reply interrupted the speak- 
er, but the plaintive voice resumed 
impatiently : 

“Oh, of course she wears bloom- 
ers and rides a bicycle, and no doubt 
knows all the ‘ologies,’ but that will 
not make the poor boy a comfortable 
home or cook his dinner ; and that 
is what she will have to do, for I am 
sure Aunt Hetty will alter her will as 
soon as she hears of this. She is 
coming here the day after to-morrow, 
and how I am to bear up before her 
I can't think. She is so sharp, she 
is sure to pry things out.”’ 

A mixture of expressions that was 
almost ludicrous had chased over the 
countenance of the listener in the 
hall ; but she now drew back whis- 
pering to herself : 

“* The wrong house, of course.”” 

She stepped softly outside the door, 
intending to beat a noiseless retreat ; 
but the stick, apparently resenting 
the intrusion, slipped from the table 
and fell heavily to the floor. An ex- 
clamation from the room and the 
sound of rapid footsteps convinced 
the young lady that her chance of 
escaping unseen was gone. With a 
slight shrug of annoyance she turned, 
and had just time to smooth her 
countenance, when a middle-aged 
lady wearing a bonnet entered the 
hall, and approached the open door 
with an expression of surprise in her 
keen brown-eyes. 

“‘T am afraid that I have mistaken 
the house,’ said the young visitor, 
with asmile that lighted up her pretty 
face bewitchingly. _ ‘ Will you kindly 
tell me whether Mrs. Brown lives 
here 2?” 

‘*No, she does not,” replied the 
older lady courteously ; ‘* but I think 
that she lives on the opposite side of 
the street. I will ask Mrs, Plinlim- 
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mon ;” and she quickly returned to 
the room from which she had come. 

The young lady bit her lips, and 
muttered impatiently : 

‘“Why didn't I say Mrs. Zerub- 
babel? Of course there would bea 
Mrs. Brown somewhere in the block.” 

The voices in the next room were 
now clearly audible, and the plain- 
tive tones of the first speaker ex- 
claimed : 

“* The front door wide open! Why, 
where can Jane be? Yes, there is a 
Mrs. Brown ; but I am not quite sure 
which is her house. I will call Jane ; 
she knows all the neighbors,”’ and at 
the same moment a gentle, flurried 
little lady with soft gray curls:and a 
white cap fluttered into the hall. 

“‘T am so sorry that you were kept 
waiting at the door. My maid knows 
the house that you are looking for, 
I am sure. Qh, no trouble at all,’’ 
she said, with nervous politeness, 
hurrying away in the midst of the 
assurances of the young lady, that 
she would on no account give her 
the trouble. She paused a moment 
to pick up the fallen stick, which she 
replaced with an almost caressing 
touch on the table. 

She was gone long enough for the 
young visitor to have grown impa- 
tient and left, but there was some- 
thing in the gentle face of the little 
lady that made the young girl linger 
for another glimpse of it. 

At last Mrs. Plinlimmon returned 
more flurried than before, and she 
paused at the parlor door to exclaim : 

“*Oh, my dear Mrs. Opdyke, I 
can’t find either Jane or Susan ; and 
their clothes seem to be gone too.” 

‘*What! You don’t mean to say 
that they have taken French leave !’" 
said her companion, coming into the 
hall all alert and interested. 

“Oh, no; they never could have 
done such a thing with Aunt Hetty 
coming the day after to-morrow,” 
cried poor Mrs. Plinlimmon. ‘‘ Jane 
wanted to be married this week, but 
she promised that she would put it 
off till after Aunt Hetty’s visit.”” 

‘* My dear Mrs. Plinlimmon, could 
you expect that any girl would post- 
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pone her marriage to accommodate 
her mistress?" said Mrs. Opdyke. 
“Depend upon it, she has gone off 
quietly to avoid any explanations or 
expostulations.’” e 

Mrs. Plinlimmon’s gentle face wore 
such an expression of despairing dis- 
may, that the young onlooker at the 
front door was touched, and she 
longed to say a word of encourage- 
ment ; but at this moment the little 
lady recalled the stranger and turned 
with native courtesy, that even her 
distress could not make her forget, 
saying : 

“Tam sorry that I cannot direct 
you exactly to the house; but I am 
sure that Mrs. Brown lives in the 
next block above, and I think that it 
is on this side of the street.” 

‘‘ Tam very much obliged to you,” 
replied the young lady, with a bright 
smile. ‘‘No doubt I can find the 
house. I am sorry to give you so 
much trouble,’’ and she ran quickly 
down the steps. 

‘*She seems such a sweet little 
lady,"’ she soliloquized as she walked 
rapidly up the street. ‘* But it must 
have been she who made that ugly 
speech.’’ A look of resentment flash- 
ed across her pretty face ; but it soft- 
ened as she suddenly exclaimed half 
aloud : ‘‘I verily believe that those 
women with the trunk were her ser- 
vants slipping off. What a shabby 
trick to play her! Oh, well, it would 
do no good to tell her about them. 
Poor little soul, I wonder what she 
will do with that teirible Aunt Hetty, 
and her equally terrible will !"’ Then 
she smiled to herself and looked 
grave, and finally, with a little shake 
of her shoulders, recalled the fact 
that she was in the public street, and 
ought to regulate her countenance 
accordingly, instead of smiling and 
frowning over the troubles of people 
whom she had never seen before. 

Meanwhile, distress and confusion 
reigned in Mrs. Plinlimmon’s neat 
house. Jane had beyond a doubt 
taken matters into her own hands, 


- and had stolen off to be married ; 


and Susan, who was the cook and 
Jane’s aunt, had probably gone with 
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her, rather than stay and have to ex- 
plain or apologize for her niece’s 
ight. 


"Everything comes upon me at 
once,”’ said Mrs, Plinlimmon, with a 
weak attempt at a smile, which ended 
in tears. ‘‘I was so upset at Tom 
being ordered to sea again so much 
sooner than we expected ; and then 
comes this letter telling me of his en- 
gagement to this dreadful Helen 
Rivers, and asking me to call on her 
while she is in town ; then Aunt Het- 
ty's letter saying that she is coming 
this week ; and now both servants are 
gone, and where on earth I am to 
look for others I don’t know.” 

“You can’t look for them at all to- 
day, for you have a wretched head- 
ache,” said Mrs. Opdyke briskly. 
“Go upstairs and lie down; and I 
will stop at the Intelligence Office 
where I got my cook, and see if I can 
find somebody for you.”” 

After a feeble protest Mrs. Plin- 
limmon was glad to accept her friend's 
suggestion, and Mrs. Opdyke, whose 
brisk energy seemed to carry with it 
an assurance of success, took her de- 
parture. 

Mrs. Plinlimmon was a widow, and 
she had only taken the house in which 
she was now living a year before, 
when her son Tom came home from 
his last cruise. She wanted to make 
a home for him where she could have 
him all to herself ; but when he un- 
expectedly received his sailing or- 
ders, she looked forward with dread 
to the long loneliness of his absence. 
Then came his letter announcing his 
engagement, and begging his mother 
to call upon the young lady, who was 
going to visit friends in her neighbor- 
hood. In great distress of mind Mrs, 
Plinlimmon had just decided that she 
might as well give up her house, as 
Tom would now be lost to her, when 
she received a letter from Miss Hetty 
Plinlimmon, her deceased husband's 
only sister, informing her of that 
lady’s intention to make her a visit. 
Miss Hetty had inherited the bulk of 
the Plinlimmon property, and on this 
account was a person of no small im- 
portance among her relations, al- 
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though she was dreaded for her quick 
tongue. She had always shown a 
liking for Tom, even going so far as 
plainly to declare to a less favored 
nephew her intention of making Tom 
her heir, But she was so peculiar 
and touchy, that Mrs. Plinlimmon 
felt that it would be very detrimental 
to the interests of her dear Tom, if 
she were to give the slightest hint 
that the proffered visit was not per- 
fectly convenient and delightful to 
her. 

“ But this dreadful girl,”’ she sigh- 
ed, ‘‘ Ihave heard of her from Laura 
Clashwood, and I[ know very well the 
kind of girl that Laura admires, If 
Aunt Hetty sees her, she will be wild. 
I must call at once and get the visits 
over before Aunt Hetty arrives. 
Tom's letter says that she will only 
be in town a few days, so I may hope 
that she will be gone before Aunt 
Hetty comes; and, after all, who 
knows what may happen before Tom 
returns from this cruise ?’’ 

Nursing this secret hope, Mrs, Plin- 
limmon nerved herself for the ordeal 
and made her call, only to learn that 
Miss Rivers had not yet arrived. 
The respite that this gave her was 
marred by the uncomfortable convic- 
tion that Miss Helen’s visit would 
now probably exactly coincide with 
Miss Hetty’s, and thus a meeting be- 
tween the two would be unavoidable. 
This seemed bad enough ; but now 
the sudden departure of her neat and 
competent servants, who had been 
with her ever since she took the 
house, proved the last straw on her 
load, and she felt utterly miserable 
and broken down. 

Mrs. Opdyke's friendly efforts only 
succeeded in procuring a string of 
utterly impossible-looking girls, who 
kept Mrs. Plinlimmon running to the 
door, and crushed her with their airs 
and their ignorance, She hastily 
swallowed a cold lunch, and in the 
evening took a cup of tea and a bis. 
cuit, and crept to bed disheartened 
and weary. Of course she passed a 
bad night, waking at frequent inter- 
vals from uneasy dozes, to think pa- 
thetically of the possibility that the 
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police might have to break their way 
into the house in the morning only 
to find her dead in her bed. 

At an early hour she rose, and, 
opening the shutters, she began to 
prepare for breakfast. In former 
years Mrs. Plinlimmon had done this 
and had enjoyed doing it, for she 
was neat and a good cook ; but now 
it seemed a heavy tax on her strength. 
A ring at the bell called her to the 
door before she had finished getting 
the fire ready. 

“Surely they won’t begin to send 
me more girls at this hour !"’ she ejac- 
ulated as she glanced at the clock, 
which marked five minutes to six. 
She opened the door, and there stood 
a woman, who greeted her with the 
well-known formula : 

“* Theard that you were looking for 
a girl, ma'am.” 

The speaker was neatly dressed in 
a calico gown ; she wore bluish spec- 
tacles, and her hair, which was alight 
sandy color, was brushed smoothly 
back from her face under a very plain 
bonnet. 

‘*Do you come from the Intelli- 
gence Office ?’’ asked Mrs. Plinlim- 
mon. 

“* No, ma’am ; I only came to town 
the day before yesterday, and I don’t 
know the intelligence offices. But I 
saw a lot of girls coming to your 
door yesterday, and I thought I might 
as well try,” replied the woman, ina 
slightly hesitating voice. 

Mrs. Plinlimmon looked at her sus- 
piciously for a moment, but noticing 
the color beginning to rise in the 
woman's face, she said kindly : 

“*Come in, and tell me what you 
can do.”’ 

As they passed the hall table the 
silver-headed stick again fell to the 
floor, and the woman stooped and 1e- 
placed it with a quickness and care 
that pleased Mrs. Plinlimmon. 

In answer to Mrs. Plinlimmon's 
questions she said that she could cook 
and keep a house tidy, but she could 
not wash or iron. Her name was 
Helen Dunn, and she had never lived 
out before. 

Mrs. Plinlimmon liked her manner, 
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but she thought of Mrs. Opdyke’s 
horror if she should learn that she 
had taken a servant unknown and un- 
recommended, 

““How soon could you come, if I 
should decide to try you ?"" she asked 
dubiously. 

“T could stay now, if you wish,”’ 
replied the woman, glancing at a 
brown paper parcel that lay in her 
lap. ‘‘I have clothes here that will 
serve me till you see if I suit."’ 

** Where did you say that you came 
from?’ 

““My home was in Brentford, but 
Ihave been away a good deal lately."” 

“*Oh, Brentford !’ said Mrs. Plin- 
limmon. Then after a slight hesita- 
tion she asked : ‘‘ Do you know the 
Rivers family there ?’’ 

“There is no Rivers family there 
now, ma’am. There is a Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin, and they have a niece, 
a Miss Rivers ; but she has been off 
at college for several years, I believe.” 

The woman’s words agreed exactly 
with what Mrs. Plinlimmon had al- 
ready learned, and there would be a 
chance to ask Miss Rivers about her. 
Catching at this faint substitute for 
a recommendation, she said quickly : 

“Very well, you can stay, and I 
will now show you the kitchen and 
your room."" 

She was feeling so weak and tired 
that any help was a welcome boon, 
and this woman pleased her. After 
she had shown where things were to 
be found in the kitchen, she was 
going to lead the way upstairs, when 
the woman said : 

“‘ Hadn't I better get your break- 
fast first? You look tired.’’ 

Thelittle mark of sympathy touched 
Mrs. Plinlimmon, and she said : 

‘*T do feel 1ather faint, and break- 
fast will do me good. Perhaps you, 
too, have not had yours ?’’ 

“*T came out too early for the folks 
I was staying with,” replied the wom- 
an. “I was afraid I might miss the 
place if I waited.” 

As she spoke she opened her parcel 
and took out a gingham apron and a 
plain cap, which she donned as soon 
as she had taken off her bonnet. 
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Then she set to work in a business- 
like way that carried comfort to poor 
Mrs. Plinlimmon’s weary soul and 


ody. 

The breakfast was simple, and it 
was soon served ; but it was perfect— 
nothing burned, nothing slopped 
about, and Mrs. Plinlimmon felt fifty 
per cent better after it. 

“T will take you upstairs now, 
Jane,’’ she said, after the breakfast 
things were cleared away. ‘‘ Oh, but 
your name is Helen. That is awk- 
ward ; for it is my name, and I ex- 
pect a visitor to-morrow who always 
calls me by my name.” 

“You might call me Nelly,’’ sug- 
gested the woman with a slight hesi- 
tation ; but Mrs, Plinlimmon shook 
her head abruptly. 
pet name of her only little girl, who 
had died when three years old, and 
she could not use it. She looked 
puzzled, and the woman herself came 
to the rescue. 

“Why not go on calling me Jane?” 
she said quietly. ‘* You have already 
called me that several times, and you 
are used to it, I don’t mind, and I 
shall soon get used to it."" 

“Have I really?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Plinlimmon, surprised. ‘‘I did not 
know it. But it is true, I am used 
to the name ; and if you can get used 
to it, I think it would be the best 
way.” 

About an hour later Mrs. Opdyke 
stopped in on her way to market. 

“T thought you might like me to 
leave some marketing orders for you,” 
she explained. ‘‘I am glad to see 
that you have a gitl, She looks neat 
and respectable. Have you engaged 
another one ?’” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Plinlimmon ; 
“and the fact is, that Jane was just 
saying that she could manage very 
well if I would put out the wash and 
engage a woman for half a day to do 
scrubbing. Indeed, she said that she 
would rather take lower wages and 
be alone.” 

“‘T don't wonder at that,” said 
Opdyke. ‘‘ That is what al- 
seemed to me the worst part of 
domestic service. A girl may get a 
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very nice mistress, and there may be 
a dreadfully irritating temper in an- 
other servant, which spoils it all. If 
she is competent, I would let it go 
that way, at all events, until your vis- 
itor is gone." 

Mrs. Plinlimmon cheerfully accept- 
ed advice that coincided so well with 
her own wishes, and after thankfully 
availing herself of Mrs. Opdyke’s 
offer to convey her orders to the 
market, she said “‘ Good-by"’ to her, 
well pleased that there had been no 
inconvenient inquiries into Jane’s rec- 
ommendations. The correct answers 
about the Rivers family, which had 
satisfied Mrs. Plinlimmon, might not 
have seemed so satisfactory to Mrs. 
Opdyke. 

The preparations for Aunt Hetty's 
arrival now went on briskly, and Jane 
helped so quietly and so effectually, 
that by evening all was in order, and 
Mrs. Plinlimmon herself felt far less 
tired than on the previous day, when 
she had done nothing but interview 
applicants. 

A good night's rest restored her to 
her usual placid and kindly frame of 
mind, and she was prepared to greet 
Aunt Hetty cheerfully; but, alas! 
after all her preparations a disaster 
occurred which she could not possi- 
bly have foreseen or prevented. 

The hack containing Aunt Hetty 
drove up to the door. Mrs. Plin- 
limmon was on the steps to receive 
her, and at a word from her Jane ran 
quickly to the curb to assist her to 
alight. But the independent lady, 
hurrying to forestall any assistance, 
twisted her foot as she sprang from 
the hack, and but for Jane’s strong 
arms she would have fallen flat on 
the pavement. 

Mrs. Plinlimmon, seeing what had 
happened, quickly fetched out a 
chair, and having placed Aunt Hetty 
in it, Jane and the hackman carried 
her, chair and all, into the house ; 
but the sprained foot was swelling 
painfully, and Aunt Hetty groaned 
and moaned for her own trusted doc- 
tor. 

“Dr. Owen, my doctor, is so good 
and kind !"" exclaimed Mrs, Plinlim- 
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mon. ‘Qh, if I only had some one 
to send for him !"" 

‘* Just give me the address, and I 
will go,’’ replied Jane, in a brisk, 
cheery voice, hardly like her own 
usual hesitating tones, 

“It is at the corner of Spring Street 
and Maplewood Avenue,” replied 
Mrs. Plinlimmon. ‘‘It is not hard 
to find, for Spring Street is the third 
street below here, and then it is a 
‘straight road north to Maplewood 
Avenue, and the name is on the door. 
You could not miss it; but it is a 
long way, and no cars run near there. 
It is growing late now, and I believe 
that it is beginning to rain. Oh, how 
unlucky !"" 

‘“Never mind. Perhaps I can get 
somebody to go for me,” said Jane. 
“*The house where I stayed is not 
very far from here. I'll run across 
there and try, if you don’t mind.”’ 

Mrs. Plinlimmon was only too 
thankful, for although she could bathe 
and bandage a sprained ankle, she 
was not equal to managing Aunt 
Hetty in a nervous fit ; and that was 
what the pain and the shock would 
evidently culminate in. She bade 
Jane wrap herself in a big waterproof 
and take an umbrella, and she was 
watching her hurrying down the 
street before it ever occurred to her 
that it was a little risky thus to trust 
a total stranger after barely thirty- 
six hours’ service. 

“What a lecture dear Tom would 
give me!’’ she murmured, ‘‘ But I 
am sure that she is trustworthy and 
honest ; even he could hardly dis- 
trust her if he saw her.’’ 

Aunt Hetty, who was beginning to 
work herself into a fever under the 
conviction that the ankle was broken, 
wasa good deal soothed by the assur- 
ance that the doctor had been sent for, 
and the time passed better than Mrs. 
Plinlimmon had dared to hope, un- 
til Jane returned warm and breath- 
less. 

“* You got somebody to go for you!”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Plinlimmon; ‘‘ for 
you never could have gone all that 
way so soon. But I am afraid it will 
be hard to keep Miss Hetty quiet till 
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the doctor comes, the messenger has 
such a long walk.” 

“‘The messenger did not walk,’ 
replied Jane. 

‘* How did he go? 
Plinlimmon, surprised. 
“On a_ bicycle,’”’ 

briefly. 

“Oh,” said Mrs, Plinlimmon, with 
a sigh of relief. ‘‘I have heard that 
they go very quickly.” 

Jane coughed, and then asked if 
she had not better get some tea ready 
for Miss Hetty. 

““Oh, yes!” exclaimed Mrs, Plin- 
limmon, ard a few hasty directions 
, the result of which was 
ible when Jane returned with 
a dainty tray that tempted even Aunt 
Hetty’s fastidious taste, and caused 
Mrs. Plinlimmon inwardly to call 
down blessings on Jane’s big sandy 
head. The arrival of the doctor soon 
after, with his kindly manner and 
cheery words, completely reassured 
the whole party, and Aunt Hetty was 
composed for a night’s rest. 

Days of tedious nursing followed 
this catastrophe, but Jane proved to 
be an excellent nurse, and with the 
assistance of a woman who had al- 
ready before done day's work for 
Mrs, Plinlimmon, all went as smoothly 
as possible. Aunt Hetty was con- 
fined to her 100m, and was not the 
most patient of mortals under: this 
1estraint, but Mrs. Plinlimmon was 
conscious of a guilty feeling of relief, 
as she remembered that now there 
would be no need for any meeting 
between Aunt Hetty and Miss Rivers 
whenever that young lady should re- 
turn her call. Tom was to sailina 
few days, and even her grief over this 
was a little assuaged by the thought 
that absence had been known to work 
wonders. 

One day as Jane was dusting she 
removed the silver-headed stick from 
its rather awkward position on the 
hall table; but Mrs. Plinlimmon, 
coming down-stairs just afterward, 
noticed the change and replaced 
it. 

“Tt is my son’s stick,’’ she said to 
Jane. ‘He forgot it, and left it 
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there after he said ‘ good-by ’ to me, 
and I like to see it there.’” 

Jane glanced at her with an expres- 
sion that Mrs. Plinlimmon almost 
thought was sympathetic, but the 
glasses were a decided bar to much 
expression on Jane's face. However, 
the stick was always carefully re- 
placed after dusting, and was picked 
up without a sign of impatience, no 
matter how many times it rolled off 
the slippery surface or was dislodged 
by an unwary elbow. 

A week passed, and Aunt Hetty 
was improving steadily. She had 
taken a fancy to Jane, and one day 
she even vouchsafed the remark : 

“That maid of yours, Helen, is an 
instance of the small difference that 
there is between beauty and ugliness. 
You know if Cleopatra’s nose had 
been another shape the fate of Rome 
would have been different; and if 
your maid's hair was a different color 
and her eyes were visible, I have no 
doubt but that she would be a pretty 
woman.”’ 

“T don’t think Jane ugly," re- 
marked Mrs, Plinlimmon mildly. 

“She is no beauty, at all events,’ 
replied Aunt Hetty decidedly ; “ but 
she is the most useful and sensible 
creature that I ever came across.”’ 

“Indeed she is,’’ replied Mrs. Plin- 
limmon warmly; ‘‘and really, she 
has quite a nice complexion—very un- 
usual in a woman of her age, for I 
am sure she is not young.”’ 

“If some of the young society 
ladies had the training that these 
country women get,’’ began Aunt 
Hetty, who was now started on a 
hobby, ‘they would be good for 
something. When Jane raises me I 
never feel the least anxiety ; but as 
for my nieces, Clara and Gertrude, 
I should not think my life worth a 
moment's purchase if they tried to 
lift me.’”” 

The entrance of Jane with the two- 
o'clock mail put a stop to the con- 
versation. 

‘Tf you don’t need me for a little 
while, I'll go upstairs and tidy my- 
self for the afternoon,” she said. 

‘Just listen for the door-bell,’’ 
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said Mrs, Plinlimmon, who was in 
constant nervous expectation of Miss 
Rivers’s appearance. ‘‘ But I don’t 
think any one will call at this hour.” 

Jane went upstairs, and Mrs. Plin- 
limmon saying, in a disappointed 
tone: ‘‘No letter from Tom! I 
thought that he would write before 
he sailed,"’ began to open her letters, 
when the bell suddenly echoed toa 
sturdy pull. ‘ 

“Miss Rivers’’ rose to her mind so 
quickly that she almost said the words 
aloud ; but she jumped up nervously 
to call Jane. As she reached the 
door she met Jane running down the 
stairs, hurriedly adjusting her cap on 
her head as she went. Mrs. Plinlim- 
mon slipped back into the room, won- 
dering how she should meet the young 
lady, and feeling a distinctly cow- 
ardly desire to say, ‘‘ Not at home.’’ 

Meanwhile, Jane had reached the 
front door and opened it, but instead 
of a young lady a tall gentleman 
stood before her. 

He gave her a surprised glance, 
and then asked : 

“Is Mrs. Plinlimmon at home ?’” 

“Yes, sir,”’ came almost inaudibly 
from Jane’s lips. 

The young man stepped inside 
smiling and with a sudden twinkle 
in his eyes, as he said : 

“Just tell her that a gentleman 
would like to see her."' He passed 
on to the parlor-door, but turned 
quickly to say: ‘Stop a moment; 
she is quite well, isn’t she ?”’ 

Jane had by this time closed the 
front door, and in the shaded light 
of the hall was relieved from the em- 
barrassment into which his surprised 
scrutiny had thrown her. She there- 
fore answered with a steadier tone : 

“Oh, yes, sir; perfectly well.”” 

“By George !"’ muttered the young 
man suddenly, flinging open the par- 
lor-door to let the light from within 
fall more strongly on her face. 

But Jane had noticed a card that 
had fallen from the hall table, and 
she stooped for it as she said : 

“* Please walk in, sir.” 

“Well, of all fools, I am the big- 
gest !'’ muttered the young man, as 
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he gave his broad shoulders a shake 
and stepped forward across the thresh- 
old of the room ; but his eyes were 
still turned upon Jane, and as she 
rose, meaning to hasten upstairs to 
call Mrs. Plinlimmon, and to escape 
the prying gaze that so much discon- 
certed her, an extraordinary phenom- 
enon presented itself. The curiously 
twisted silver handle of the stick pro- 
jected beyond the edge of the table 
on which it lay, and as she raised her 
head it fastened in the neat cap, 
which she had pinned on too hastily 
.to be very secure, and slid in a style 
made perfect by practice down on 
the floor. But this time it fell not 
alone. If it could not take the world 
with it, it at least took all that it 
could catch, and that included a neat 
cap, a sandy wig, and a pair of blue 
spectacles ! 

Mrs. Plinlimmon, alarmed by the 
clatter, reached the head of the stai:s 
just in time to see a manly figure 
snatch her discreet and sensible fine 
into its arms, and to hear a well- 
known voice exclaim : 

“* Helen, what on earth is the mean- 
ing of this masquerading ?”’ 

“Tom, my dear Tom!’’ she cried 
in utter amazement, running down 
so hastily that she tripped over the 
fallen stick, and would have fallen 
herself, had not Tom, with truly nauti- 
cal presence of mind and quickness, 
flung out his right arm and gathered 
her into it, while he held fast his 
other prize with the left. 

“* Now, this is what I call a jolly 
home-coming, but I want a little ex- 
planation,”’ he exclaimed, as he hur- 
tied them both into the parlor, and 
placed them on the sofa, with himself 
comfortably installed between them. 

Mrs. Plinlimmon gazed in great be- 
wilderment from her son to the figure 
beside him, of which nothing but the 
dress reminded her of Jane. Instead 
of the large, ill-shaped head and plain 
face that she knew, she saw a small, 
shapely head, with coils of dark hair 
wound tightly around it, rosy cheeks, 
and bright eyes brimful of devotion 
as they gazed eagerly into Tom’s 
handsome face. Even the mouth, 
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which in Jane's face was always 
primly compressed, had now sudden- 
ly become transformed, perhaps from 
the kisses which the audacious Tom 
had pressed upon it, into a veritable 
Cupid’s bow. 

Mrs, Plinlimmon's lips quivered, 
and a mist of tears dimmed her sight 
as it flashed upon her that she was 
thus brought face to face with the 
woman who had stolen her son from 
her. But the dark eyes were not so 
absorbed in Tom that they could not 
see Tom's mother, and in a moment 
this strangely transformed creature 
was kneeling beside her, and a sweet 
voice cried : 

‘Oh, forgive me. I did not mean 
it as playing a trick, but you were in 
such trouble, and I’ thought perhaps 
you would like me better if you knew 
me better.”” 

It was now Tom's turn to stare, 
and something like a frown hovered 
over his brow at these last words ; 
but Mrs. Plinlimmon, for all her ner- 
vousness, was not lacking in womanly 
wit or womanly kindness, and she in- 
terrupted her, saying, as she stooped 
and kissed the girlish face upraised 
to hers: 

““My dear, you certainly have 
helped me out of very great trouble, 
and the last week has proved to me 
that my son has won a treasure. 
Aunt Hetty will think the same as I 
do.”” 

Tom, whose face had beamed at 
his mother’s speech, now drew in his 
lips in a silent whistle. 

“Aunt Hetty! Is she here, and 
has she had a finger in this wonder- 
ful jumble ?’’ he asked. 





‘“No, indeed ; she knows nothing 
about i said Mrs. Plinlimmon, 
lowering her voice cautiously ; ‘‘ she 


‘is laid up with a sprained ankle, and 
Tam afraid that she will feel cross at 
being left alone so long.”” 

But Tom declared that he would 
not undertake to face Aunt Hetty un- 
til he knew the whole business, and 
a hasty explanation followed. 

“* Can't we hide all this affair from 
her?’ he asked, after he had gath- 
ered the outline of the story. ‘* You 
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are so good at acting, Helen, you can 
get into your own proper rig and 
make believe that you have just ar- 
rived,” 

“* She will ask for Jane,” said Hel- 
en, smiling roguishly. ‘‘ You do not 
realize Jane’s good qualities.”” 

“* Tell her that Jane has left with- 
out warning,’ replied Tom, catching 
her hand in a close grasp as his only 
reply to her last. saucy words. 
“Aunt Hetty can't bear to be hum- 
bugged—she never could; and she 
will be wild if she gets to know of 
this.”” 

‘No, no, my boy 5 we can't have 
any more acting,’' said his mother, 
shaking her head decidedly while she 
softly patted Helen’s hand. ‘* Aunt 
Hetty is probably very much irritated 
already, as she must have overheard 
our voices in the hall.’” 

“* Then,”’ said Tom, with sailor-like 
frankness, ‘I say, let us go up and 
face the music at once all together. 
She can’t devour us all at one mouth- 
ful, and perhaps numbers will dissi- 
pate her wrath.”* 

He rose at once, and the ladies fol- 
lowed meekly as he strode upstairs 
to Aunt Hetty's room. 

That lady, instead of displaying the 
least irritation, held out her hand to 
him with perfect composure as he en- 
tered, and said coolly : 

‘* How do you do, Nephew Tom ?” 
Then turning her sharp eyes on Mrs. 
Plinlimmon, she inquired; ‘* Now, 
Helen, pray tell me, was I right or 
wrong in what I said to you less than 
a half hour ago?’ and she glanced 
meaningly at the pretty face of the 
young girl. 

“Aunt Hetty,’ interrupted Tom, 
taking Helen Rivers’s hand, and 
speaking with quiet dignity, ‘‘ this 
young lady has done me the honor 
to promise to become my wife. Let 
me present to you Miss Helen Dunn 
Rivers." 

At this point a gleam of surprise 
did flit across Aunt Hetty’s face ; but 
she revenged herself upon Tom by 
answering sharply : 

‘*T only hope, young man, that you 
will zow begin to try to deserve your 
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good luck."” Then satisfied with 
having crushed the offender, who had 
been guilty of the crime of telling her 
something that she had not already 
found out for herself, she turned to 
Helen Rivers, and holding out her 
hand, said kindly : ‘‘ You look much 
nicer, my dear, without that ugly 
wig. Now tell me what induced you 
to put it on, for you see that you can- 
not hoodwink me.” 

The delay down-stairs, which Mrs. 
Plinlimmon had feared would exas- 
perate Aunt Hetty, had had just the 
contrary effect, for she had seen 
enough with her observant eyes to 
have her curiosity excited about her 
sister-in-law’s new maid, and she had 
gathered enough from the exclama- 
tions that floated up to her to piece 
out for herself a tolerably connected 
idea of what had occurred. If she 
had failed to divine the engagement 
of her nephew, she had guessed 
enough to justify her in assuming the 
réle of one who had known every- 
thing all the time, and was only gra- 
ciously letting others explain to her 
what she had already found out. 
Helen Rivers was quick to perceive 
this, and as she related how she had 
inadvertently discovered Mrs. Plin- 
limmon’s domestic troubles, the old 
lady nodded and laughed shrewdly. 

“Tam a college girl,’’ said Helen 
in conclusion ; ‘* but I know how to 
cook, and I like to do it, and I think 
that I can keep a house tidy, too.” 

A faint flush tinged Mrs. Plinlim- 
mon’s faded cheek as she recalled her 
words to Mrs. Opdyke on that woeful 
morning ; but Helen never betrayed 
that her quick ears had caught what 
was not intended for them. Her re- 
venge had been taken, and it was 
complete. 

“Tt was all the fault of your stick,” 
she afterward averred to Tom, ‘‘ for 
if I had not recognized the stick I 
should have gone away. Thenit fell 
down, and I was discovered. You 
know, too, it was the stick that be- 
trayed me to you.” 

But here Tom stopped her, and 
stoutly asserted that he had felt that 
she was near him before ever the 
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twisted head of the stick had dragged 
off the sandy wig and the spectacles ; 
and on that point they are still of 
different opinions. 

After Aunt Hetty had been satis- 
fied by Helen's account, she turned 
to Tom to explain his unexpected ap- 
pearance, and great were the rejoic- 
ings on learning that his orders had 
been changed, and he was to have 
another year of shore duty. 

Of course Tom was eager to be 
married, and equally, of course, Mrs. 
Plinlimmon had again to look out for 
servants. Mrs. Opdyke asked about 
“that nice Jane,’’ and on learning 
that she had left at the end of her 
week, she read Mrs. Plinlimmon a 
friendly lecture on the danger of tak- 
ing a servant without good recom- 
mendation, and congratulated her 
that she had not lost hersilver spoons. 
Only the four assembled that day in 
Aunt Hetty’s room ever knew that 
Tom Plinlimmon married his moth- 
er’s cook. 

A dark question remained for some 
time unsettled in Mrs. Plinlimmon's 
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mind ; but one day she summoned 
up courage to say to her son’s wife: 

“Have you ever ridden a bicycle, 
my dear?” 

“Yes, frequently in the country,” 
replied Mrs. Tom frankly, “ but 
only once in town, and that was the 
evening that I went in such haste to 
fetch Dr. Owen for Aunt Hetty.” 

Mrs. Plinlimmon gasped, but she 
made no further remark, and there 
was no apparent diminution in her 
affection for her daughter-in-law. 

The stick can no longer be consid- 
ered Tom’s stick, for he has never 
been allowed to carry it again. It 
hangs in Helen’s room, decorated 
with a huge bow of ribbon, and no- 
body but herself and the stick know 
of the wrathful feelings with which 
she was leaving Mrs. Plinlimmon's 
door, had not its timely fall brought 
her face to face with the offender, 
and softened her heart to the dis- 
tressed little lady whose unlucky 
words she had overheard. 


E. Montrose. 


THE SECRET OF THE PINES. 


H! windy pines, that sighing tell 

Your secrets to the upper air, 

Come speak to worlds of listening men— 
Who wonder often, what befell. 


What crime was done in your dense shade ? 
Are souls imprison’d in your bark, 
And crying daily, sobbing loud, 

That they in human form be made? 


What mocking spirits in your deep 
Will echo every word that's said ? 


While all your boughs in sorrow sigh 
And pity ask, though secrets keep. 


Because the wind must blow, dost sigh ? 
That after day, there must be night ? 
Or that this world of men must weep, 

And like you, pine-trees, sob and cry? 


Oh ! sympathetic, sighing trees, 
Like you, man has his secret grief, 
That he must sigh to empty air, 
Or weep to God on bended knees, 
f. L. Ward. 
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HE stopped half way down the 
path from the gate to the road, 
and turned around. “ You'll go 

right over and get Maria Prouty, 
won't you ?’’ she said to the woman 
at the gate. 

“You go along, M’randy,"’ re- 
turned the second woman ai little 
testily ; ‘‘ go along ; you'll lose your 
car.”” 

Miranda turned again and hastened 
away as fast as her broad hips would 
allow, while the woman at the gate 
watched until away up the Capisic 
road she saw the white top of the car 
flash in the sunshine. It dipped out 
of sight into the hollow, and when it 
reappeared a quarter of a mile be- 
yond, she knew Miranda was on it 
going to the city ; then she made her 
way up the road. ‘‘ M'ria Prouty,” 
she whispered scornfully as she 
turned in at Mrs. Noah Dyer’s door. 
‘There was somethin’ said ‘bout 
M'ria Prouty ; but I_knew she was 
calc’latin’ to go to Gorham to-day, 
so I thought Id get you, Sarah,’’ she 
explained, as she told her errand. 
‘* We ain’t kept house together for a 
good many years, have we ?’”’ she said 
affectionately. She felt pleased and 
important. Mrs. Dyer was pleased, 
too, to be invited. 

““Where’s M’randy gone?’ she 
asked as she bustled about, putting 
milk into the shed for the cat and 
trying the fastening .of the window 
behind the sink. 

““ Why, her husband’s to work on 
one of the hotels down to Peak's 
Island, and she went down to see 
him. His cousin, Frank Haley, 's 
got a cottage down there, and she's 
going tostayallnight. There, there, 
Sarah, nobody can't get in here, 
Joe’s house’s so close by, and the 
young ones running ‘round all the 
time.” 

“Mrs. Dyer murmured something 
about not being used to leaving the 
house all day, as she tried the cellar 
door the third time, and then the two 


old women went out. Mrs. Dyer hid 
the key under the doorstep, and they 
started down the road. 

“* M'randy ain’t much for goin’, is 
she ?'? asked Mrs. Dyer as they 
trudged along. 

Miss Nelson laughed. 
can’t get time. She’s a great case to 
take care of everything. She looks 
after Elias if he was a child, andI 
s'pose I'm an awful sight of care.”* 

“You?” 

“*La, yes, I know,"’ returned Miss 
Nelson briskly. ‘I’ve heard young 
folks talk before now ‘bout the work 
old folks make, but it’s my mind 
they make most of it themselves in 
the talkin’ aboutit. I didn’t gocold, 
nor hungry, nor naked before Eli an’ 
M’randy come here four years ago. 
I ain’t ever been sorry, take every- 
thing together, that I asked ’em to 
come ; but I tell you what ’tis, Sarah, 
there’s times I get tired bein’ looked 
out for so much.’’ 

Miss Nelson had unlocked her door 

and ushered Mrs. Dyer into the house 
while she talked. She urged her to 
make herself “ right to home—for 'tis 
my home,’ she added, “ though 
sometimes it seems as if I should fy 
to have somebody else in my pantry, 
and goin’ up an’ down suller without 
-a word to me. Of course it’s all 
right,” she continued hastily, ‘‘ but 
anybody hates to give up, I don’t 
care who it is.”’ 

Mrs. Dyer dropped into a well- 
cushioned rocking-chair by a sunny 
window and sighed. ‘It’s "bout 
what everybody has to come to,’’ she 
said dolefully. ‘‘ But there’s one 
thing : there ain’t no children to be 
stavin’ out your things.”’ 

The hostess was lighting a fire in 
the cooking-stove, and there was a 
little pause before she replied. 

“‘Well, sometimes I can’t help 
wishin’ there was. There’s that 
‘flowin’ blue’ set of mother’s, I've 
actually waked up in the night and 
wondered what would become of it 


“No, she 
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after I was gone. Why, I’ve got so 
nervous about it I'd have to get up 
and light a match, and go and see if 
*twas all there before I could drop off 
to sleep again.” 

“Well, there,’’ said Mrs. Dyer, “I’m 
kind 0’ glad to know I ain’t the only 
one that lays awake thinkin’ about 
things, or perhaps I should say that I 
dreamt about ‘em. You remember 
that little back stairway, Fanny, in 
the old house that was burnt, crook- 
ed an’ dark as could be, an’ how moth- 
er come to her death byit? Stepped 
on the cat, you know, an’ fell, She 
lived a week, but she never sensed 
anything. Well, I allus calc’lated I 
sh'd go the same way. Made up my 
mind to it; an’ now it’s gone I feel— 
well—’’ Mrs. Dyer stopped rather 
confused. ‘Ido’ know as anybody 
had ought to speak about bein’ disap- 
pointed about how they're goin’ to 
die ; but you know how kind o’ lost 
you feel when what you’ve always 
had is took away. I’ve dreamt 
about them old stairs till seems’s if 
I could walk right up an’ down 'em. 
I was born in the old house, an’ both 
my boys, an’ my father an’ mother 
an’ husband all died there.’” 

Mrs. Dyer looked out over the 
sunny fields, and her second sigh was 
deeper than the first. 

Miss Nelson turned upa damper in 
the stove and took a wing from the 
mantel to sweep up a chip she had 
dropped. 

“You ain’t ever give the old dishes 
to M'randy, then?” interrupted Mrs. 
Dyer, turning toward her as she be- 
gan to speak. 

“* Well, I guess not,” said Miss Nel- 
son energetically. “Where would 
they go in time but to Eli’s folks? 
Not that I know any hurt of his rela- 
tions’'—Miss Nelson spoke as if she 
would gladly remember that some of 
them were in convict dress, but fail- 
ing to do so she added, * but they’re 

strangers to me,’’ as if ‘that fault cov- 
ered lack of other sins. 

“* P’raps there wouldn’t be nothin’ 
to worry about if there was children,’’ 
suggested Mrs. Dyer, mindful of the 
five in her son’s house. “I don’t 
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never take a minute's peace when the 
boys is in my parlor. Boys is jest 
like windmills—their arms an’ legs 
seems to be flyin’ round first this way 
an’ then t'other, an’ you can't tell 
which it’s goin’ to be a minute be- 
forehand. And children ain't brought 
up as they used to be neither, Fanny.”* 

But Miss Nelson's mind was fixed 
on present pleasures now that the fire 
was roaring up the shining stove fun- 
nel. She remembered she wanted 
to_make an apple-pie for dinner. 
“There’s a plenty in the house,” she 
said as she and Mrs. Dyer went into 
the garden to pick up ‘ windfalls,”” 
“but I like an apple-pie with a dash 
of molasses in it. M’randy’s tried to 
make ‘em ; but, la, they don’t taste 
no more like mother’s than huckle- 
berries tastes like turnips.”’ 

“There's all the difference in the 
world in mixin’ an’ bakin’,’’ said 
Mrs. Dyer Sagely 5 “‘an' sometimes 
I think the bakin’s the biggest job 0’ 
the whole.” 

It was delightful in the sunny gar- 
den, and the old friends wandered 
from one corner to the other in great 
content. Miss Nelson said if Miran- 
da was at home she shouldn't dare to 
be out bareheaded, but “ the sun felt 
good on her bald spot, and she wa'n’t 
one mite afraid of getting cold.’ 
Unconsciously she dropped one cor- 
ner of her apron and scattered apples 
all the way from the cucumber vines 
that hadn’t done much—she thought 
Eli planted ’em too thick—to the cur- 
rant bushes, already dropping an oc- 
casional yellow leaf on the path, while 
Mrs. Dyer peacefully meandered 
along, chewing a. sage-leaf, and 
smelling a bit of southernwood she 
held in her hand. Miss Nelson 
stopped to mourn over the tomato 
plants. She was afraid Eli took ad- 
vantage of her sprained ankle in the 
spring to put them in a new place. 
“I believe I should ’a put ’em in the 


old place,”’ she said, ‘‘if I’d known 
they wouldn’t bear. I do like to 
know where things be. Then three 


years ago they got some new kind 0’ 
squash seed, an’ I told 'em right out 
last year, says I, ‘I ain't seen a de- 
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cent squash since we lost the seed of 
that kind I got over to Cousin Lu- 
cas’s. 1 don’t hold to buyin’ seed 
out of a store. It’s a good deal bet- 
ter to get some that somebody’s tried 
and knows about. This year they 
never planted any ; but I sh’d die if 
I didn’t speak my mind once in a 
while.” 

They had walked along, while Miss 
Nelson was talking, by the tall bean- 
poles, the delicate vine tendrils beck- 
oning frantically from the tops for 
further support, and by the borders 
of nasturtiums and portulacas ; they 
had stopped to see if the grapes gave 
signs of ripening, and to peer up into 
the boughs of the crabapple-tree 
where the little crimson globes hung 
almost ready for gathering, and 
around to the gate again. The host- 
ess was surprised to find it so late 
when they got into the kitchen, and 
she set Mrs. Dyer to peeling the few 
“‘round-tops’’ she managed to bring 
in, while she hastened with the pie- 
crust. 

When Miranda reached Peak's 
Island she found Eli had gone to 
Harpswell, and after dinner she took 
a boat back to the city, relieved that 
she would not have to be gone all 
night. She was waiting in the sta- 
tion for the Westbrook car when Rose 
Milliken came in with : 

““Why, Mrs. Soule, I heard you'd 
gone off to stay all night. I was up 
to your house after dinner, and I tell 
you there’s great works going on. 
Joe Dyer’s mother’s there—” 

‘*Old Mrs. Dyer !’’ gasped Miran- 
da, 

“* And they're boiling molasses to 
make gingersnaps. Your Aunt Fan- 
ny looked up at me cute’s a kitten, 
and says she, ‘When the cat's away 
the mice'll play, you know.’ There's 
my car. Good-by.”” 

Miranda stood by the window, see- 
ing only her immaculate kitchen 
with Mrs. Dyer and Aunt Fanny 
“ plowing about," as she thought, in 
it. Her heart ached. Mrs. Dyer was 
older than Aunt Fanny, and Miranda 
held her housekeeping in light es- 
teem. ‘‘And I took so much pains 
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to leave everything cooked. I'd a 
made snaps if I’d ’a once thought she 
wanted 'em,”’ she said in self-pity, as 
the tears came. A shabby old wom- 
an with a big basket tottered by the 
window, and, looking at her, Miran- 
da vaguely wondered if Aunt Fanny 
really enjoyed being alone a little 
while and making those snaps her- 
self. She gave herself what she called 
“‘a good tutoring” in the next five 
minutes, then she stepped briskly out 
on Congress Street. ‘I'm going 
over to South Portland and stay with 
Julia Pratt all night,” she said reso- 
lutely. ‘If Aunt Fanny is having a 
good time I’ll just let her have it.”” 

It was a tremendous sacrifice for 
Miranda, and it was too bad Aunt 
Fanny remained ignorant of it, for 
night found her far more tired than 
she would have owned. No hints 
could induce Mrs. Dyer to roll the 
gingersnaps thin and wafer-like, and 
Miss Nelson packed them into a tin 
pail to send to the Dyer children when 
their grandmother should go home. 
Mrs. Dyer proved timid, too, at night, 
and insisted upon sleeping with her 
hostess, much to Aunt Fanny’s an- 
noyance. 

“ You see, I always have one of the 
little girls come in to sleep with me,”” 
the old lady said as she unpinned her 
front-piece and took out her teeth. 
“And then Lyddy Ann has a rope 
tied ‘round her bedpost and t’other 
end ‘round mine through the winder, 
and we have three sleigh-bells on the 
ends of the rope so we can joggle ’em 
if anything happens.”’ 

Miss Nelson scorned all such works, 
She told herself a dozen times in the 
night, as she beat and turned her pil- 
low, she would rather stay alone than 
listen to Mrs. Dyer’s snores, for in 
spite of that good woman’s fears, she 
slept like a log until morning came 
and found Aunt Fanny heavy-eyed 
and a little cross from much lying 
awake. She had a cold, too, that she 
knew came from going out barehead- 
ed, and acold that is known to bea 
punishment for deliberate foolishness 
is not easy to bear. Breakfast and 
dinner were burdens ; but Mrs, Dyer 
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cheerfully accepted all the apple-pie 
that was left after dinner. Miss Nel- 
son covered her desire to conceal it 
from Miranda by sending it to the 
children ; but the children’s grand- 
mother assured her they ‘never 
should see hide nor hair of it.”’ 

“*Tt’s been a real treat to me,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ to eat such vittles, for it don’t 
seem worth while to fuss much jest 
for myself, and Lyddy Ann ain’t what 
I call a great housekeeper. She’s 
partic’lar to have her table look nice 
every day, but she don’t keep no fruit 
cake nor nice cookies put away. I 
know, for I’ve been all through the 
house when she was gone, an’ I never 
see a thing. Now, I jest used to set 
my boys down anywhere with a piece 
o’ bread an’ butter or some dough- 
nuts ; but I allus had somethin’ nice 
put away for comp'ny vittles.”” 

Aunt Fanny owned that Miranda 
was a pretty good housekeeper, 
though ‘‘no better’n she ought to be 
with nobody to make a mite o’ dirt 
nor put her out an atom.’" How fer- 
vently she hoped she succeeded in 
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cleaning up all the molasses that 
boiled over on the stove! 

. After Mrs, Dyer was gone she went 
into the kitchen again and scraped the 
top of the stove with an old knife 
She even bent over the stove and 
sniffed several times, for ‘‘ my eye- 
sight ain't what it was, but I ain't 
knowing to any failing in my smell- 
rs,’ she said grimly. 

Miranda came out on the five- 
o'clock car, as glad to get home as 
Aunt Fanny was to see her ; but they 
only said ‘‘ How d’ye do”’ like two 
bashful girls, as they really were. 
Indeed, Miss Nelson made a great 
effort when she mentioned at supper 
that Mrs. Dyer had stayed with her, 
and that she hadn’t slept well, while 
Miranda gained another victory over 
herself by saying cheerfully she 
s’posed they had a fine time keeping 
house, they were such old friends, 
and she never mentioned the streak 
of molasses she found burned on the 
back of the stove where it had mean- 
ly run down from the top and escaped 
bothAunt Fanny’sspectacles and nose. 


Annie M, L. Hawes. 
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N as the stars that gem the turquoise dome, 


And lend their mellow lustre to the Night, 
Must fade and vanish when the king of day 

Appears in all his majesty and might, 
So must the love of heart and body pale 

Before immortal love of soul for soul ; 
And as the mind is master of the man, 

‘And guides his footsteps to a higher goal, 
So is the soul the master of the heart ; 

At its command the passions fade away, 
Or lie in chains subjective to its will, 

Within the prison of the mortal clay ; 
While human love uprising from the sod, 
Transfigured with the soul, mounts nearer God. 


Lillian Barker. 


